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PREFACE. 


Havina perplexed myself for two or three 
hours, with trying in vain to fix upon a title for 
my book, I had taken an early cup of tea, by way 
of restorative, and was sitting in the twilight 
over a sleepy fire, having made up my mind not 
to quit my seat till I had called it something. 

¢¢ What are you thinking upon so intently that 
you do not turn to look at one ’” said a friend of 
mine as he entered. ‘I wish,” said 1, without 
raising my head, ‘that you had taken to-morrow 
to ask that question; for | was never more at 
a fault with a conundrum or a chinese puzzle, 
than I am at this moment to fix upon a title, and 
there is not a pert Miss of ten but could always 
leave me behind at either of those plays.”— 
‘¢ What—that not settled yet?” asked my friend. 
‘¢ No, I have been under as much concern about 
what to call the offspring of my brain, as was 
old Mr. Shandy in fixing upon a name for his 
child, when he came at last. Pray Heaven there 
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be no blunder in my case, too, after all. Yet I 
fear it mainly. I wish the brat had never been 
born. You see what a little thing it is,” said I, 
taking up a small bundle of manuscript that lay 
by me; “and you know it is all the same with 
men and books. If they are not clever and spi- 
rited in an inverse ratio to their size, they will 
meet with little else but abuse in the world; so 
that it would have been better for them had they 
never come into it.” 

*¢ Don’t be down hearted man about a trifle. 
Why there are very good names, and a plenty of 
them too, ready made to your hand; ‘ Specta- 
tor,’ ‘ Looker-on,’ ‘ Observer,’ ‘ Citizen of the 
World,’ and a score more of very excellent 
names. What would your nicety have better?” 
‘¢An arch lad you must take me for,” said I, 
looking him full in the eye, “to think that I 
would be at the pains of reminding folks of such 
writers, all the while they were reading me.”— 
‘There is something in that. How long is it 
since you sent yourself to school to learn worldly 
wisdom? ‘There is another objection, should 
there be nothing in yours,” he added with a grave 
face, “¢ and which now occurs to me. — Posterity 
might be puzzled how to make a distinction, when 
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speaking of two works under the same name.” 
‘‘ | wish,” answered I, “ that, instead of exercis- 
ing your wit upon me, you would put it toa 
better use, and help me out of my difficulty.” 

‘“* Well then, in the first place, what have you 
thought off” “ IT hardly know what. Speculatist 
has occurred to me, amongst others.” ‘ Is it in 
Johnson,” asked he.—* No, but there is autho- 
rity enough for it, and I can tell the world so; 
and if they will not believe me, I shall have the 
satisfaction of putting them to the trouble of a 
hunt. I can go on with my own business 
while they are proving a negative. It will raise 
a dispute which will bring me into notice; and 
let that end as it will, it must turn to my advan- 
tage. Yet! donot like Speculatist. It is hard to 
pronounce.” That difficulty will soon be got- 
ten over,” said he laughingly; “ for you will be so 
much in the mouths of men, that Speculatist will 
before long be as easy of pronunciation as any 
other word. But why not take Speculator?” 
‘¢’That has been so long used in a peculiar sense, 
that the old Georgia Claimants, the Western Land 
Purchasers, and the United States Bank Specu- 
lators, besides thousands of turnpike and bridge 
owners, might be led into a mistake; and having 
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paid down their money, and finding that my 
work was a good for nothing thing, having to 
do with neither land nor water, here nor in the 
moon, would vow it was a complete take in; 
and I, who, when a boy, bargained away a large 
ball of seine twine, just bought to fly my kite 
with, for a wretched daub in yellow and green, 
and have gone from that time to this, by the name 
of ‘Moses of the green Spectacles,’ should 
pass henceforth in the world for a notorious 
sharper. My first number might sell well enough, 
but I should never dare venture another. No, 
simple as | am, I will never take upon me a 
name, which would harm me so, without an equi- 
valent.” 

‘¢ What say you to some quaint title? Quaint 
titles are always taking with the world at first.” 
“To tell you the truth, I am_ superstitious 
about the influence of names—as much so as Mr. 
Shandy himself.. And this I have observed, 
which confirms me in my belief—works passing 
under quaint names are apt to have more of con- 
ceit than wit in them, and an upstart smartness ~ 
always perking itself in your face, rather than an 
agreeable humour which fits itself to circumstan- 
ces, and comes and goes with occasions.” 
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‘‘ T see that you will never be suited,” said he, 
snatching up his hat. ‘‘ So you must leave your 
mighty work to be ushered into the world by 
your executors. Or suppose, that instead of a 
titlepage you make your appearance in a clean, 
white blank? It would be so new and so clever 
a conceit, there is no telling but that it would 
help you more than all the pages following it. 
I warrant ye, the world will find names enough 
to call you by, and soon enough too, though they 
may not be altogether to your liking. And so, 
Mr. What’s-your-name, I take my leave of you.” 


”? muttered I, as he 


‘A plague go with you, 
left the room. ‘You have wasted my time and 
patience, and left me to make up for the loss of 
both as I may. It is no more than my due. 
He who is always consulting others, instead of 
acting for himself, deserves no better fortune.” 

I had, by this time, worked myself into some- 
thing like a passion, and, like most people in 
that state, I did in an instant what I had been 
hesitating about for days; and called myself 
Tue Ipte Man ;—a very quiet and unpretending 
name for a man in a passion. 

People who will not see the difficulty and 


embarrassment of the situation I was in, and 
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who hold it of litthe consequence what I call my- 
self, so I do well, may say, that, like every body 
else who toils and worries about trifles, I have 
taken the very worst name, if there be any choice 
in names, which I could have hit upon. I am 
not of their opinion in the one case or the other. 
And, to conclude, if they are but half as well 
satisfied with what I write, as 1 am with my 
title, we shall be very well contented all round. 

Now, that | have settled my main difficulty so 
much to my mind, | am at liberty to say a few 
words about myself, and the nature of my work. 
If folks will be at the pains of reading this num- 
ber, it will save me the trouble of speaking about 
it, and I shall be so far advanced in being under- 
stood. If they will not, 1 ‘may as well be silent 
altogether. 

In the first place, I am not rich enough to 
write for mere amusement ; so that if not paid 
for what 1 do, I must stop. Besides, were I 
ever so rich, there would be no more diversion 
in writing what one knows the world will never 
read, than in playing backgammon, right hand 
against left. My motive to industry being so 
strong, there is little doubt about the work’s 
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being continued, should it meet with encourage- 
ment. 

As I have so little of the world’s wealth for 
my thoughts and affections to fasten on, | am 
apt to set the more by my tastes and opinions— 
to urge them with warmth, and maintain them 
with earnestness; and sometimes ‘to speak of 
those which differ from mine with a little too 
much heat. I trust I feel no personal hostility 
in this; and so long as that is not manifested to- 
wards me, I hope to bear patiently all remarks— 
improve by those | may think just—and go on, 
as I have hitherto done, in my own way, without 
replying to those I may consider wrong. I am 
not vain zealot enough to dream of bringing all 
to one mind; nor should I like to see this so dull 
a world as it would be, did all men think alike. 
A little error is better than no life. 

I have never written dispraisingly of any man, 
farther than he was a public creature, nor that 
beyond his deserts; and hope I never shall. ‘This 
I make known now, to be in favour with the 
world. For this is a world all of charity, hating 
slander,’ admiring what is great, without envy, 
and taiking only of what is good in men. Yet 


[ have sometimes found entertainment in reading 
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things in ridicule of another, which I would not 
have written of my worst enemy; and_ have 
borne the prate, the affectation, and folly of the 
world, with something more than a consolatory 
reflection at the thought of how much amuse- 
ment would be lost, were we all alike wise. 
As something of this fault in my nature may now 
and then be seen lurking in what [ write, I have 
thought it best to confess it here, and let my 
frankness go as far as it will in extenuation of 
my failing. 

In such a work as I propose putting out, poli- 
tics, dry discussions, and scientific articles would 
neither be expected nor desired. It will consist 
of stories, essays, now and then criticism, and 
poetry, when I am furnished with any that will 
do. I know that it is an arduous undertaking 
for one whose mind rarely feels the spring of 
bodily health bearing it up, whose frame is soon 
worn by mental labour, and who can seldom go 
to his task with that hopeful sense sustaining 
him which a vigorous and clear spirit gives to 
the soul. To know that our hour for toil is 
come, and that we are weak and unprepared— 
to feel that depression or lassitude are weighing 
us down, when we must feign lightness and 
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mirth—or to mock our secret griefs with show 
of others not akin, must be the fate of him who 
labours in such a work. This isnotall. When 
our work is done, and well done, the excitement 
which employment had given us is gone—the 
spirits sink down, and there is a dreadful void in 
the mind. We feel as powerless as infancy till 
pushed to the exertion of our strength again. 
Even great success has its terrors. We fear that 
we shall never do so well again; and know how 
churlishly the world receives from us that which 
will not bear comparison with what we have 
given them before. 

Yet these sufferings have their rewards. ‘To 
bear up against ill health by a sudden and strong 
effort, to shake off low spirits, and drive away 
the mist which lies thick and heavy upon the 
mind, gives a new state of being to the soul 
cheerful as the light. To sit at home in our 
easy chair, and send our gay thoughts abroad, as 
it Were on wings, to thousands—to imagine them 
laughing over the odd fancies and drolleries 
which had made us vain and happy in secret, 
multiplies and spreads our sympathies quietly 
and happily through the world. In this way, 
too, we can pour out before the world thoughts 
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which had never been laid open even toa friend ; 
and make it feel our melancholy, and bear our 
griefs, while we still sit in the secret of our souls. 
The heart tells its story abroad, yet loses not its 
delicacy ; it lays itself bare, but is still sensitive. 

Besides the difficulties which I have already 
mentioned as lying in the way of such a work 
as I hope to write, books are multiplying so fast 
upon us, that they seem, at first sight, to be 
doing little else than crowding each other out of 
place. Then, what with exalted and rich ro- 
mantic poetry, and a new and first rate order of 
novels, the world is so full of “ high feeding,” 
that simple essays, as most of mine must be, will 
perhaps be tasteless. If I should attempt to 
make merry with the world, I shall be reminded 
of Salmagundi. And, what can I do in story, 
with Rip Van Winkle and Sleepy Hollow in 
the mind of every body? Yet this perhaps is an 
idle fear. ‘There is room enough for all sorts of 
minds; and though one fall short of another, yet, 
be it good in its kind, those will be pleased with 
it because of the variety, who may still like ano- 
ther better. Nature never repeats herself; and 
it is because of her changes that we love her so. 
We would not have the same form, though ever 
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so beautiful, always before our eyes. ‘The heart 
has one delight in the tall tree, and another in 
the low bush. It is lifted when we see the broads 
blue sky and large moving cloud, and is touched 
with kindness for the field flowers that are look- 
ing up about our feet. 

Should I meet with encouragement, I propose 
bringing my work out in numbers as near to the 
size of this as I conveniently can, and as fre- 
quently as the public may be glad to see me. 

l am sensible that the whole rests on my own 
shoulders. For, in these matters, the assistance 
of our friends is at best but precarious; and there 
is still less to hope for from the help of strangers. 
I shall, however, be grateful for assistance from 
the one or the other; and their wishes shall be 
regarded should they desire their names kept 
secret. 

I have put up a large porch-way to a small 
building; but hope it will be found comfortable 
and cheerful within. 
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DOMESTIC LIFE. 


© friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life— 
Cowper. 

Ir is but for a short part of life that the world 
is a wonder and delight to us, when its events 
are so many causes of joy and admiration. ‘The 
mist of morning soon breaks into little wreaths, 
and is lost in the air; and the objects which it 
drest in new beauties, are found to be things of 
our common notice. It passes off from the earth, 
and the fairy sea is swallowed up, and the green 
islands, scattered far and wide over it, are again 
turned into tall trees and mountain brushwood. 

In early life we are for ever giving objects the 
hue that best pleases us, and shaping and enlarging 
them as suits our imagination. But the time 
comes when we must look upon the unsightly 
without changing it, and when the hardness of 
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reality makes us feel that there are things not 
to be moulded to our fancies. Men and their 
actions were figured to our minds in extremes. 
Giants and dwarfs peopled the world, and filled 
it with deeds of heroic virtue and desperate vice. 
All that we looked forward to kept our spirits 
alive, and our imagination found food for our 
desires. At one time, we were vainglorious at 
our victories over magnificent crimes; at another, 
bearing up firmly against oppression with the 


honest and tried. 
We come at length into the world, and find 


men too busy about their own affairs, to make 
those of another their concern, and too careful 
of themselves, to go a tilting for another’s rights. 
Even the bad have a mixture in their character 
which takes away its poetic effect, and we ai last 
settle down in the dull conviction, that we are 
never to meet with entire and splendid virtue, or 
unmixed vice. With this sudden check upon our 
feelings, we may live in the world disappointed 
and estranged from it; or become like others, cold 
and wise, putting on timidity for caution, and 
selfishness for prudence; seeing the wrong, yet 
afraid to condemn it; guarded in our speech, and 
slow in conduct. Or, shaking ourselves loose 
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of this hypocrisy of life, we may let go with it 

the virtues it mimics, and despising the solemn 
ostent and formalities of society, may break 
through its restraints, and set its decencies at de- 
fiance. Or, too wise to be vitious, and too 
knowing to be moved, we may look with com- 
placent unconcern upon the errors of the world; 
forbearing to shake the faith of the religious, be- 
cause it has its social uses, or to point out the 
fallacies of moral codes, because they serve the 
same end. 

‘ The virtuous tendencies of our youth might in 
this way run to vice, and our early feelings grow 
cold, were there not in us affections of a quieter 
nature, resting on objects simple and near at 
hand, receiving from one being more delight than 
from a thousand, and kindling a light within us, 
making one spot a perpetual brightness, and 
secretly cheering us through life. ‘These affec- 
tions are our domestic attachments, which are 
refreshed every morning, and grow daily under 
a gentle and kindly warmth, making a com- 
panionship for what is lonely, leaving it all the 
distinctness and intenseness of our highest soli- 
tary joys. We may bring to our homes all the 

3 
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hopes and expectations which shot up wild and 
disorderly in our young imaginations, and leaving 
them their savour and bright hues, may sort 
each with its kind, and hedge them round with 
the close and binding growth of family attach- 
ments. It is true, that this reality has a nar- 
rower range, and an evener surface, than the 
ideal. Yet there isa rest, and an assured and 
virtuous gladness in it, which make an harmo- 
nious union of our feelings and fancies. 

Home gives a certain serenity to the mind, so 
that every thing is well marked and sparkling in 
a clear atmosphere, and the lesser beauties are 
all brought out to rejoice in the pure glow which 
floats over and beneath them from the earth and 
sky. In this state of mind afflictions come to 
us chastened ; the wrongs of the world cross us 
in our door-path, and we put them aside with- 
out anger. Vices are every where about us, not 
to lure us away, nor make us morose, but to re- 
mind us of our frailty, and keep down our pride. 
We are put into a right relation with the world; 
neither holding it in proud scorn, like the solitary 
man, nor are we carried along with shifting and 
hurried feelings, and vague and careless notions 
of things, like the world’s man. We do not take 
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novelty for improvement, nor set up vogue for a 
rule of conduct; neither despair as if all great 
virtues had departed with the years gone by ; 
though we see new vices, frailties and follies 
taking growth in the very light which is spread- 
ing through the earth. 

Connexion with beings of our own household 
makes us feel our relationship to mankind under 
the best influences, by cherishing in us kindness 
towards the good, and pity for the bad, without 
binding us to the mistakes of the one, or vices of 
the other. ‘The domestic man has an indepen- 
dence of thought which puts him at ease in 
society, and a cheerfulness and benevolence of 
feeling which seems to ray out from him, and to 
diffuse a pleasurable sense over those near him 
like a soft, bright day. As domestic life strength- 
ens a man’s virtue, so does it help to a sound 
judgment, a right balancing of things, and gives 
an integrity and propriety to the whole charac- 
ter. God, in his goodness, has ordained that 
virtue should make its own enjoyment, and that 
wherever a vice or frailty is rooted out, some- 
thing should spring up to be a beauty and delight 
to the mind. But a man of a character so cast, 
has pleasures at home, which, though fitted to 
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his highest nature, are common to him as his 
daily food. He moves about his house under 
a continued sense of them, and is happy almost 
without heeding it. 

Women have been called angels in love tales 
and sonnets, till we have almost learned to think 
of angels as little better than women. Yet a 
man who knows a woman thoroughly, and loves 
her truly—and there are women who may be 
both so known and loved—will find, after a few 

ears, that his relish for the grosser pleasures has 

ssened, and that he has grown into a fondness 

yr the intellectual and refined without an effort, 
and almost unawares. He has been led on to 
virtue through his pleasures. The delights of 
the eye, and the gentle play of that passion 
which is the most inward and romantic in our 
nature, and which keeps much of its character 
amidst the concerns of life, have held him ina 
kind of spiritualized existence. He shares his 
very being with one who, a creature of this world, 
and with something of the world’s frailties, is 





yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light. 
Wordsworth. 
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; With all the sincerity of a companionship of 
feeling, cares, sorrows, and enjoyments, her pre- 
sence is as the presence of a purer being, and 
there is that in her nature which seems to bring 
him nearer to a better world. She is, as it were, 
linked to angels, and he feels, in his exalted mo- 
ments, held by the same tie. 

A woman, amidst the ordinary affairs of life, 
has a greater influence than a man, on those near 
her. While, for the most part, our feelings are 
as retired as anchorites, hers are in constant play 
before us. We hear them in her varying voice. | 
We see them in the beautiful and harmonious 
undulations of her movements—in the quick- 
shifting hues of her face—in her eye, glad and 
bright—then fond and suffused. Her whole 
frame is alive and active with what is at her heart, 
and the outward form all speaks. And can a 
man listen to this—can his eye rest upon all this, 
day after day, and he not be touched and made 
better? She seems of a finer mould than we, 
and cast in a form of beauty which, like all beau- 
ty, acts with a moral influence upon our hearts. 
As she moves about us, we feel a movement 
within, which rises and spreads gently over us, 
harmonizing with her own. 
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The dignity of a woman has its peculiar cha- 

racter. It awes more than that of man. His is 
more physical, bearing itself up with an energy 
of courage which we may brave, or a strength 
which we may struggle against. He is his own 
avenger, and we may stand the brunt. A wo- 
man’s has nothing of this force in it. It is of a 
higher quality, too -delicate for mortal touch. 
We bow before it, as before some superior spirit 
appearing in beautiful majesty. 
. There is a propriety, too, in a woman’s mind, 
a kind of instinctive judgment, which leads us 
along in a right way, and that so gently, and by 
such a continuous run of little circumstances, 
that we are hardly conscious we are not going 
on in our own course. She helps to cure our 
weaknesses better than man, because she sees 
them quicker, because we are more ready to 
show her those which are hid, and because ad- 
vice comes from her without its air of superiority, 
and reproof without its harshness. 

Men who feel deeply, show little of their 
deepest feelings to each other. But, besides the 
close union and common interests and concerns 
between husband and wife, a woman seems to 
be acreature peculiarly ordained for a man te 
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lay open his heart to, and share its joys with, 
and be a comforter to its griefs. Her voice 
sooths us like music; she is our light in gloom, 
and our sun in a cold world. In time of affliction 
she does not come to us like man, who lays by for 
the hour his proper nature to give us relief. She 
ministers to us with a hand so gentle, and speaks 
in a voice so calm and kind, and her very being 
is so much in all she does, that she seems at the 
moment one born only to heal our sorrows, and 
give rest to our cares. ‘That man must be sadly 
depraved, and as hard as stone, who does not 
feel all disturbance within gradually sinking 
away, and a quietude stealing through his frame, 
to whom such a being is sent for comfort and 
support. 

Of all the relations in life, that of parents and 
children is the most holy; and there are no plea- 
sures, or cares, or thoughts, connected with this 
world, which carry us so soon to another. ‘The 
helpless infancy of children sets our own death 
before us, when they will be left to a world to 
which we would not trust ourselves; and the 
thought of the character they may take in after 
life, brings with it the question, what awaits 
them in another. ‘Though there is a melan- 
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choly in this, its seriousness has a religious ten- 
dency. And the responsibility which a man 
has laid himself under, begets a resoluteness of 
character—a sense that this world was not made 
to idle in—and a feeling of dignity that he is 
acting for a great end. How heavily does one 
toil who labours only for himself; and how is 
he cast down by the thought of what a worthless 
creature it is all for! 

We have heard of the sameness of domestic 
life. He must have a dull head and little heart 
who grows weary of it. A man who moralizes 
feelingly, and has a proneness to see a beauty 
and fitness in all God’s works, may find daily 
food for his mind even in an infant. I[n its inno- 
cent sleep, when it seems like some blessed thing 
dropped from the clouds, with tints so delicate, 
and with its peaceful breathing, we can hardly 
think of it as of mortal mould, it looks so like a 
pure spirit made visible for our delight. 

‘¢ Heav’n lies about us in our infancy,” says 
Wordsworth. And who of us, that is not too 
good to be conscious of his own vices, who has 
not felt rebuked and humbled under the clear 
and open countenance of a child—who that has 
not felt his impurities foul upon him in the pre- 
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sence of a sinless child? These feelings make 
the best lesson that can be taught a man; and 
tell him in a way, which all else he has read or 
heard never could, how paltry is all the show of 
intellect compared with a pure and good heart. 
He that will humble himself and go to a child 
for instruction, will come away a better and a 
wiser man. 

If children can make us wiser, they surely can 
make us better. Ido not know a being more to 
be envied than a goodnatured man watching the 
workings of children’s minds, or overlooking 
their play. ‘Their eagerness, curious about every 
thing, making out by a quick imagination what 
they see but a part of—their fanciful combina- 
tions and magic inventions, creating out of ordi- 
nary circumstances, and the common things 
which surround them, strange events and little 
ideal worlds, and these all working in mystery 
to form matured thought, is study enough for the 
most acute minds, and should teach us not too 
officiously to regulate what we so little under- 
stand. The stiil musing and deep abstraction in 
which they sometimes sit, affect us as a playful 
mockery of older heads. These little philoso- 


phers have no foolish system with all its pride 
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and jargon confusing their brains. ‘Theirs is the 
natural movement of the soul, intense with new 
life, and busy after truth, working to some pur- 
pose, though without a noise. 

When children are lying about seemingly idle 
and dull, we, who have become case-hardened by 


time and satiety, forget that they are all sensa- 
tion—that their outstretched bodies are drinking 
in from the common sun and air—that every 
sound is taken note of by the ear—and that 
every floating shadow and passing form come 
and touch at the sleepy eye. ‘The little circum- 
stances and material world about them make 
their best school, and will be their instructors 
and the formers of their characters for life. And 
it is delightful to look on and see how busily the 
whole acts, with its countless parts fitted to each 
other, and moving in harmony. ‘There are none 
of us who have stolen softly behind a child when 
labouring in a sunny corner, digging a lilliputian 
well, or fencing ina six-inch barn yard, to listen 
to his soliloquies, and dialogues with some ima- 
ginary being, without our hearts being touched. 
Nor have we observed the flush which crossed his 
face when finding himself betrayed, without seeing 
in it the delicacy and propriety of the after man 
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A man may have many vices upon him, and 
have walked long in a bad course, yet if he has 
a love of children, and can take pleasure in their 
talk and play, there is something still left in him 
for virtue to act upon—something which can still 
love simplicity and truth. I have seen one in 
whom some low vice had become a habit, make 
himself the plaything of a set of riotous children, 
with as much delight in his countenance as if no- 
thing but goodness had ever been expressed in it; 
and have felt as much of kindness and sympathy 
towards him, as | have of revolting towards 
another, who has gone through life with all due 
propriety, with a cold and supercilious bearing 
towards children which makes them shrinking 
and still. I have known one like this last at- 
tempt, with uncouth condescension, to court an 
openhearted child, who would draw back with 
an instinctive dislike. I felt as if there were a 
curse upon him. Better to be driven out from 
amongst men, than to be hated of children. 

When my heart has been full of joy and good 
will at the thought of the blessings of home—at the 
remembrance that the little which is right within 
me was learned there—when I have reflected 
upon the nature of my enjoyments abroad, and 
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cast them up, and found them so few, and have 
then turned home again, and have found that its 
pleasures were my best lessons of virtue, and as 
countless as good, I have thought that I could 
talk of it forever. It is not so. ‘Though the 
feelingyof home never wearies, because kind offi- 
ces, andthe thousand little ways in which home 
attachments are always uttering themselves, keep 
it fresh and full in its course; yet the feeling it- 
self, and that which feeds it, have a simplicity 
and unity of character of which. little is to be 
told, though they are always with us. 

It may be thought that something should be 
said of the influence of domestic associations on 
a child, and on its filial attachments. I would 
not overcast the serenity I now feel by calling 
up the days when I was a boy—when the spirits 
were unbroken, and the heart pure—when the 
past was unheeded, and the future bright. | 
would not do this, to be pained with all that has 
gone amiss in my later days—to remember how 
poorly I have borne the ills of life, and how 
thankless has been my spirit for its good. 

It is needless to talk of the afflictions of do- 
mestic life. Those which Providence sends, 
come for our good, and their best consolations 
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are found in the abode into which they enter. 
Of the troubles which we make to ourselves we 
have no right to complain. [ll-sorted marriages 
will hardly bring agreement; and from those of 
convenience will hardly come love. But when 
the deep and tranquil enjoyment, the light and 
playful cheerfulness, the exaltation of feeling, and 
the clear calm of thought, which belong to those 
who know each other entirely, and have by 
nature something of the romance of love in them, 
are all told, then will I speak of the troubles of 
home. 





MR. KEAN. 


They become sparing and reserved in their commendations—they 
envy him the satisfaction of an applause, and look on their praises rather 
as a kindness done to his person, than as a tribute paid to his merit. 

The Spectator. 


I wap scarcely thought of the Theatre for seve- 
ral years, when Mr. Kean arrived in this coun- 
try; and it was as much from curiosity as any 
other motive, that I went to see, for the first 
time, the great actor of the age. I was soon lost 
to all recollection of being in a theatre, or loek- 
ing upon a grand display of the “ mimic art.” 
The simplicity, earnestness, and sincerity of his 
acting made me forgetful of the fiction, and bore 
me away with the power of reality and truth. 
If this be acting, said I, as I returned home, | 
will hereafter study nature at second hand, and 
the theatre shall henceforward be my school to 
learn man in and improve myself. | 

How can | describe one who is nearly as ver- 
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satile as nature itself, and almost as full of 
beauties—who grows upon us the more we are 
acquainted with him—who makes us sensible 
that the first time we saw him in any part, how- 
ever much he may have moved us, we had but a 
vague and poor apprehension of the numberless 
excellencies of his acting. We cease to consider 
itas a mere amusement. It is a great intellectual 
feast, and he who goes to it with a disposition 
and capacity to relish it, will receive from it 
more nourishment for his mind, than he can in 
any other way in four fold the time. All our 
faculties are opened and enlivened by it—our re- 
flections and recollections are of an elevated kind 
—and his very voice, which is sounding in our 
ears long after we have left him, creates an in- 
ward harmony which is for our good. 

Mr. Kean is in truth to other players whom 
we have seen, very much what Shakspeare is to 
other dramatists. One player is called classical ; 
another makes fine points here, and another 
there. Mr. Kean makes more fine points than 
all of them together. But, in him, these are 
only little prominences, showing their bright 
heads above a beautifully undulated surface. A 
constant change is going on in him, partaking of 
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the nature of the varying scenes he is passing 
through, and the many thoughts and feelings 
which are shifting every moment within him. 
In a clear autumnal day we may see here and 
there a deep white cloud shining with metallic 
brightness against a blue sky, and now and then 
a dark pine swinging its top in the wind with 
the melancholy sound of the sea. But who 
can note the shifting and untiring play of the 
leaves of the wood, and their passing hues, 
when each one seems a living thing full of 
delight, and vain of its gaudy attire? A sound, 
too, of universal harmony is in our ears, and 
a wide spread beauty before our eyes, which 
we cannot define; yet a joy is in our hearts. 
Our delight increases in these, day after day, 
the longer we give ourselves to them, till we 
become at last, as it were, a part of the exist- 
ence without us. So it is with natural cha- 
racters. ‘They grow upon us imperceptibly, till 
we become fast bound up in them, we scarce 
know when or how. So it will be with the 
actor who is deeply filled with nature, and is 
perpetually throwing off her beautiful evanescen- 
ces. Instead of becoming tired of him, as we do, 
after a time, of others, he will go on, always 
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giving something which will be new to the ob- 
serving mind; and he will keep the feelings 
alive, because their action will be natural. I 
have nq doubt that, excepting those who go to a 
play, as children look into a show box, to admire 
and exclaim at distorted figures, and raw, unhar- 
monious colours, there is no man of a moderately 
warm temperament, and a tolerable share of 
insight into human nature, who would not find 
his interest in Mr. Kean increasing with a study 
of him. It is very possible that the intense ex- 
citement might in some degree lessen, but there 
would be a quieter delight instead of it stealing 
upon us as we contemplated his perfections. 

The versatility of Mr. Kean’s playing is un- 
bounded. He seems not the same being, taking 
upon him at one time the character of Richard, at 
another that of Hamlet; but the two characters 
appear before you as distinct individuals who had 
never known, nor heard of each other. So com- 
pletely does he become the character he is to 
represent, that we have sometimes thought it a 
reason why he was not universally better liked 
in this country, in Richard; and that because the 
player did not make himself a little more visible, 
he must needs bear a share of our disgust and 
5 
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hate towards the cruel king. And this may the 
more be the case, as his construction of the cha- 
racter, whether right or wrong, creates in us an 
unmixed dislike of Richard, till from anguish of 
mind he becomes an object of pity; from which 
moment to the close, Mr. Kean is allowed, on 
all hands, to play the part better than any one 
has before him. 

In his highest wrought passion, when every 
limb and muscle are alive and quivering, and his 
gestures are hurried and violent, nothing appears 
ranted or overacted; because he makes us feel, 
that with all this, there is something still within 
him vainly struggling for utterance. ‘The very 
breaking and harshness of his voice in these 
parts, though upon the whole it were better 
otherwise, help to this impression upon us, and 
so make up ina good degree for the defect. 

Though he is on the very verge of truth in 
his passionate parts, he never passes into extra- 
vagance. He runs along the dizzy edge of the 
roaring and beating sea, with feet as sure as we 
walk our parlours. We feel that he is safe, for 
some preternatural spirit upholds him as it hurries 
him onward. When all is uptorn and tossing in 
the whirl of the passions, we see that there is a 
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power and order over the whole. In the utmost 
madness, there is a piece of sanity left in the wreck. 

A man has feelings sometimes which can only 
be breathed out—there is no utterance for them 
in words. I had hardly written this, when the 
terrible and indistinct, ‘‘ Ha!” with which Mr. 
Kean makes Lear hail Cornwall and Regan, as 
they enter, in the fourth scene of the second act, 
came to my mind. It seemed at the time to take 
me up, and sweep me along in its wild swell. 
No description in the world could give a very 
clear notion of the sound. It must be formed as 
well as it may be, from what has just been said 
of its effect. 

Mr. Kean’s playing is frequently giving in- 
stances of various, inarticulate sounds—the throt- 
tled struggle of rage, and the choking of grief— 
the broken laugh of extreme suffering, when the 
mind is ready to deliver itself over to an insane 
joy—the utterance of over-full love, which can- 
not, and would not, speak in express words— 
and that of wildering grief, which blanks all the. 
faculties of man. 

No player before has attempted these, except 
now and then; and should any one have made 
the trial in the various ways in which Mr. Kean 
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gives them, no doubt he would have failed. Mr. 
Kean thrills us with them, as if they were wrung 
from him in his agony. They have no appear- 
ance of study or artifice. The truth is, that the 
labour of a mind of his genius. constitutes its 
existence and delight. It is not like the toil of 
ordinary men at their task work. What shows 
effort in them, comes from him with the freedom 
and force of nature. 

Some object to the frequent use of such 
sounds; and to others they are quite shocking. 
But those who permit themselves to consider that 
there are really violent passions in man’s nature, 
and that they utter themselves a little differently 
from our ordinary feelings, I believe, understand 
and feel their language, as they speak to us in 
Mr. Kean. Probably no actor ever conceived 
passion with the intenseness and life that he 
does. It seems to enter into him and possess 
him, as evil spirits were said to possess men of 
old. It is curious to observe how some who 
have sat very contentedly year after year, and 
called the face-making which they have seen, 
expression, and the stage stride, dignity, and the 
noisy declamation, and all the rodomontade of 
acting, energy and passion, complain that Mr. 
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Kean is apt to be extravagant; when in truth he 
seems to be little more than a simple personation 
of the feeling or passion to be expressed at the 
time. 

It has been so common a saying, that Lear is 
the most difficult of all characters to personate, 
that we had taken it for granted no man could 
play it so as to satisfy us. Perhaps it is the 
hardest to represent. Yet the part which we 
have supposed the most difficult, the insanity of 
Lear, is scarcely more so than the choleric old 
king. Inefficient rage is almost always ridicu- 
lous; and an old man, with a broken down 
body, and a mind falling in pieces from the vio- 
lence of its uncontrolled passions, is in constant 
danger of exciting our contempt along with our 
pity. It isa chance matter which we are moved 
to. And this itis which makes the opening of 
Lear so difficult. 

We may as well notice here the objection 
which some make to the abrupt violence with 
which Mr. Kean begins in Lear. If this isa 
fault, it is Shakspeare, and not Kean, who is to 
blame. For we have not the least doubt that 
Mr. Kean has conceived it according to his 
author. Perhaps, however, the mistake lies in 
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this case, where it does in most others—with 
those who put themselves into the seat of judg- 
ment to pass upon greater men. 

In most instances, Shakspeare has given us 
the gradual growth of a passion, with all such 
little accompaniments as agree with it, and go to 
make up the whole man. _ In Lear, his object 
being to represent the beginning and course of 
insanity, he has properly enough gone a little 
back of it, and introduced us to an old man of 
good feelings, but who had lived without any 
true principle of conduct, whose ungoverned pas- 
sions had grown strong with age, and were ready 
upon any disappointment to make shipwreck of 
an intellect always weak. To bring this about, 
he begins with an abruptness rather unusual, and 
the old king rushes in before us, as it were, with 
all his passions at their height, tearing him like 
fiends. 

Mr. Kean gives this as soon as a fit occasion 
offers itself. Had he put more of melancholy 
and depression, and less of rage into the charac- 
ter, we should have been very much puzzled at 
his so suddenly going mad. ‘The change must 
have been slower ; and, besides, his insanity must 


have been of another kind. It must have heen 
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monotonous and complaining, instead of continu- 
ally varying ; at one time full of grief, at another 
playful, and then wild as the winds that roared 
about him, and fiery and sharp as the lightning 
that shot by him. ‘The truth with which he 
conceived this, was not finer than his execution 
of it. Not for an instant, in his utmost violence, 
did he suffer the imhecility of the old man’s an- 
ger to touch upon the ludicrous; when nothing 
but the most just conception and feeling of the 
character could have saved him from it. 

It has been said that Lear was a study for any 
one who would make himself acquainted with 
the workings of an insane mind. ‘There is no 
doubt of it. And it is not less true that Mr. 
Kean was as perfect an exemplification of it. 
His eye, when his senses are first forsaking him, 
giving a questioning look at what he saw, as if 
all before him was undergoing a strange and be- 
wildering change which confused his brain—the 
wandering, lost motions of his hands, which 
seemed feeling for something familiar to them, 
on which they might take hold, and be assured 
of a safe reality—the under monotone of his 
voice, as if he was questioning his own being, 
and all which surrounded him—the continuous, 
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but slight oscillating motion of the body—all ex- 
pressed, with fearful truth, the dreamy state of a 
mind fast unsettling, and making vain and weak 
efforts to find its way back to its wonted reason. 
There was a childish, feeble gladness in the eye, 
and a half piteous smile about the mouth at 
times, which one could scarce look upon without 
shedding tears. As the derangement increased 
upon him, his eye lost its notice of what sur- 
rounded him, wandering over every thing as if 
he saw it not, and fastening upon the creatures 
of his crazed brain. ‘The helpless and delighted 
fondness with which he clings to Edgar as an 
msane brother, is another instance of the just- 
ness of Mr. Kean’s conceptions. Nor does he 
lose the air of insanity even in the fine moralizing 
parts, and where he inveighs against the corrup- 
tions of the world. ‘There is a madness even in 
his-reason. 

The violent and immediate changes of the 
passions in Lear, so hard to manage without of- 
fending us, are given by Mr. Kean with a spirit 
and fitness to nature which we had not imagined 
possible. ‘These are equally well done both be- 
fore and after he loses his reason. ‘The most 
difficult scene in this respect is the last interview 
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between Lear and his daughters, Goneril and 
Regan—(and how wonderfully does Mr. Kean 
carry it through!)—the scene which ends with 
the horrid shout and cry with which he runs out 
mad from their presence, as if his very brain was 
on fire. 

The last scene which we are allowed to have 
of Shakspeare’s Lear, for the simply pathetic, 
was played by Mr. Kean with unmatched power. 
We sink down helpless under the oppressive 
grief. It lies like a dead weight upon our 
bosoms. We are denied even the relief of tears; 
and are thankful for the startlmg shudder that 
seizes us when he kneels to his daughter in the 
deploring weakness of his crazed grief. 

I trust that Mr. Kean will be gratified in his 
wishes when he returns home, and be allowed to 
show his unequalled powers in the last scene of 
Lear, as Shakspeare has written it ; and that this 
mighty work of genius will be no longer pro- 
faned by the miserable, mawkish sort of by-play 
(1 have no other name for it) of Edgar’s and 
Cordelia’s loves. Nothing can surpass the im- 
pertinence of the man who made the change, but 
the folly of those who sanctioned it. 

When I began, | had no other intention than 
6 
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giving a few general impressions made upon me 
by Mr. Kean’s acting; but, falling accidentally 
upon his Lear, I have been led into more parti- 
culars than I was aware of. It is only to take 







these as instances of his powers in Lear, and 
then to think of him as not at all inferior in his 
other characters, and some slight notion may be 
formed of what is thought of Mr. Kean by those 
who understand and like him. For neither this, 
nor all I could say, would reach his great and 













various powers. 

Mr. Kean is never behind his author; but 
stands forward the living representative of the 
in character he has drawn. When he plays out of 
Shakspeare, he fills up where his author is 
wanting, and when in Shakspeare, he gives not 
only what is set down, but all that the situation 
and circumstances attendant upon the being he 
personates, could possibly call forth. He seems 
at the time to have possessed himself of Shak- 
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speare’s imagination, and to have given it body 
and form. Read any scene of Shakspeare— 
for instance, the last of Lear that is’ played, 
ia and see how few words are there set down, and | 
| then remember how Kean fills it out with varied | 
| and multiplied expressions and circumstances, 
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and the truth of this remark will be too obvious 
for any one todeny. ‘There are few men living, 
I believe, let them have studied Shakspeare ever 
so attentively, who can say that Mr. Kean has 
not helped them as much to a true conception of 
him, as their own labour had done for them be- 
fore. 
It is not easy to say in what character Mr. 
Kean plays best. He fits himself perfectly to 
each in turn; and if the effect he produces at one 
time, is less than at another, it is because of 
some inferiority in stage effect in the character. 
Othello is probably the greatest character for 
stage effect ever written. Mr. Kean, in playing 
it, has, from first to last, an uninterrupted power 
over us. When he commands, we are awed— 
when his face is all sensitive with love, and love 
thrills in his soft tones, all that our imaginations 
had pictured to us is realized. His jealousy, his 
hate, his fixed purposes, are all terrific and dead- 
ly. The groans wrung from him in his grief, 
have all the pathos and anguish of Esan’s, when 
he stood before his old, blind father, and sent up 
‘an exceeding bitter cry.” | 
Again, in Richard, how does he hurry forward 
to his object, sweeping away all between him and 
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it. ‘The world and its affairs are nothing to him 
till he gains his end. He is all life, and action, 
and haste—he fills every part of the stage, and 
seems to do all that is done. 

I have already said that his voice is harsh and 
breaking in his high tones, in his rage, but that 
this defect is of little consequence in such places. 
It is not well suited to the more declamatory 
parts. ‘This, again, is scarce worth considering ; 
for how very little is there of mere declaimnation 
in good English plays! But it is the finest in the 
world for all the passions and feelings which 
can be uttered in the middle and lower tones. 
In Lear— 


“Tf you have poison for me I will drink it.” 


And again, 


“¢ You do me wrong to take me o’ the grave ; 


Thou art a soul in bliss.” 


Why should I cite passages? Can any man 
open upon the scene in which these are con- 
tained, without Mr. Kean’s piteous looks and 
tones being present to him’ And does not 
the mere remembrance of them, as he reads, 
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bring tears into his eyes? Yet, once more, in 
Othello— 


‘¢ Had it pleased heaven 


To try me with affliction,” &-. 
In the passage beginning with— 


‘¢O now forever 


Farewell! the tranquil mind” 





there was ‘a mysterious confluence of sounds” 
passing off into infinite distance, and every 
thought and feeling within him seemed travel- 
ling with them. Even in common conversation 
his voice has a delightful influence upon you, 
and after hearing him talk for a while, your sen- 
sations will be much like those you have from 
hearing simple music. 

In Othello, Mr. Kean is the most graceful 
being I ever saw. His is not a practised, edu- 
cated grace, but the “unbought grace” of the 
soul, uttering itself in its beauty and grandeur in 
every movement of the outward man. When he 
says to lago so touchingly, ‘“‘ Leave me, leave 
me, lago,” and turning from him, walks to the 
back of the stage, raising his hands, and then 
bringing them down upon his head with clasped 
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fingers, stands thus with his back to us, there is 
a grace and an imposing grandeur in his figure 
which we gaze on with fixed admiration. 
Talking of these things in Mr. Kean, is some- 
thing like reading the “‘ Beauties of Shakspeare.” 
He is as perfect in his subordinate, as in his 
great parts. But he must be content to share 
with other men of genius, and think himself for- 
tunate if one in a hundred sees his lesser beau- 
ties, and marks the truth, and delicacy, and re- 
finement of his under playing. For instance— 
when he has no share in the action going on, he 
is not busy in putting himself into attitudes to 
draw attention, but stands or sits in a perfectly 
simple posture, like one with an engaged mind. 
His countenance, too, is in a state of ordinary 
repose, with only a slight, general expression of 
the character of his thoughts; which is all the 
face shows, when the mind is taken up in 
silence with its own reflections. It does not 
assume marked and violent expressions, as in 
soliloquy. When aman gives utterance to his 
thoughts, though alone, the charmed rest of the 
body is at once broken; he speaks in his ges- 
tures too, and the countenance is put into asym- 
pathizing action. 
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I was first struck with this in Mr. Kean’s 
Hamlet; for the deep and quiet interest, so 
marked in Hamlet’s character, made the justness 
of his playing in this respect the more obvious. 

Since then, I have observed him attentively, 
and have found the same true playing in his other 
characters. 

This perfect conception of situation and its 
general effect, seems to require almost as much 
genius as his admirable conceptions of his cha- 
racters. He deserves great praise for it; for 
there is so much of the subtilty of nature in it, 
if I may so speak, that while a very few are able 
from his help to put themselves into the situation, 
and admire the justness of his acting in it, the 
rest, both those who like him upon the whole, as 
well-as those who profess to see little that is 
good in him, will be very apt to pass it over as 
altogether uninteresting. 

Like most honest men, however, Mr. Kean re- 
ceives at least a partial reward for his sacrifice of 
the praise of the many, to what he thinks the 
truth. For when he passes from the state of na- 
tural repose, even into that of gentle motion and 
ordinary discourse, he is at once filled with a 
spirit and life which he makes every one feel 


AS 


who is not armour proof against him. This 
helps to the sparkling brightness and warmth of 


his playing ; the grand secret of which, like that 


of colours in a picture, lies in a just contrast. 
We can all speculate concerning the general rules 
upon this; but when the man of genius gives us 
their results, how few are there who can trace 
them out with a delighted eye, or look with ad- 
miration upon the grand whole. Perhaps this 
very beauty in Mr. Kean has helped to an opi- 
nion, which no doubt is sometimes true, that he 
is too sharp and abrupt. I once heard some very 
sensible people wonder (where the dark shadow 
of a mountain fell upon a bright stream in strong 
outline) why the artist made his water of two 
colours, as it was all one and the same thing. 
Instances of Mr. Kean’s keeping of situations 
were very striking in the opening of the trial 
scene in the Iron Chest, and in Hamlet, when 
his father’s ghost tells him the story of his death. 
The determined composure to which he is 
bent up in the first, must be present with every 
one who saw him. And, though from my im- 
mediate purpose, shall | pass by the startling and 
appalling change, when madness seized upon 
his brain, and rent him in pieces, with the deadly 
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swiftness and power of afanged monster? Won- 
derfully as this last part was played, we cannot 
well imagine how much the sudden and entire 
change of the whole man added to the tersor of 
the scene. ‘The temple stood fixed on its foun- 
dation—the earthquake shook it, and it fell. Is 
this one of his violent contrasts? 

While Mr. Kean listened, in Hamlet, to the 
father’s story, the whole man, soul and body, 
was absorbed in deep attention mingled with a 
tempered awe. His posture was as simple as 
possible, with a very slight inclination forward. 
The spirit was the spirit of his father whom he 
had loved and reverenced, and who was to that 
moment ever present in his thoughts. ‘The first 
superstitious terror at meeting him had passed 
off. ‘The account of his father’s appearance 
given him by Horatio and the watch, and his 
having followed him some distance, too, had in 
a degree familiarized him to the sight, and he 
stood before us in the intense stillness of one who 
was to hear, then or never, what was to be told; 
but without that eager reaching forward which 
other players give, and which would be right, 
perhaps, in any character but Hamlet, who 
always connects with the present the past and 
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what’s to come, and mingles reflection with his 
immediate feelings, however deep. 

As an instance of Mr. Kean’s familiar, and, if I 
may be allowed the term, domestic acting, the 
first scene in the fourth act of his Sir Giles with 
Lovell may be taken. His manner at meeting 
Lovell, and through the conversation with him— 
the easy way in which he turns his chair and 
leans upon the back of it, were perfectly grace- 
ful, yet as true as real life; and Sir Giles was 
a person actually existing, and at that moment 
engaged in conversation in Lovell’s room. 

It is these things, scarcely less than his great 
parts, which make Mr. Kean the first actor of 
this, or, perhaps, any age. He must always make 
a strong impression; but to suppose the world at 
large capable of a right estimate of his various 
powers, would be forming a judgment against 
every day’s proofs. ‘The gradual manner in 
which his genius has been opened to me, has 
taught me to feel that it is not for such as I to 
set its bounds. 

After all this, I should hardly be forgiven with- 
out adding a little fault-finding. Mr. Kean still 
plays his hands rather too much at times, and 
moves about the dress over his breast and neck 
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too frequently, though too much of these, is bet- 
ter than too little, in his hurried and impatient 


parts. 


Not that they do or ought to disturb those who 
can relish his playing; but because when we 
admire a man, and especially where his genius is 
of a character to create a kind of personal at- 
tachment, we are apt to feel restive that there 
should be any little, unimportant defects about 
him to give those, who do not feel towards him 
as we do, an opportunity to carp. 

We wish that Mr. Kean would not depart so 
frequently from the received readings of Shak- 


Speare. 


memory is quite certain; and judging by other 
things, it is no less certain that it is not from 
a want of good taste. Whatever may be the 
cause, we hope he will make a change in this 
respect. 

What we must ask further of him, and what 
perhaps he will consider a sacrifice to grant us, 
is to be more sparing of the sudden change from 
violent voice and gesticulation to a low conver- 
sation tone and subdued manner. He uses this 
very often, and with great effect and propriety, 
in Sir Giles Overreach; for Sir Giles is playing 
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It is as well to mention these trifles. 


That he does not do it from failure of 
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his part. So too in Lear, for Lear’s passions 
are gusty and shifting. But, for the most part, 
it is too marked and striking an excellence to 
bear frequent repetition, and had better be some- 
times spared where it might, considered alone, 
be properly enough used, for the sake of bringing 
it in with greater effect in some other place. 

Though I have taken up a great deal of room, 
I must end without saying half of what occurs 
to me. ‘There are some, I know, who will think 
that I have said quite enough, and been prodigal 
of praise. Thinking of Mr. Kean as I do, I 
could not honestly have said less. It is a low 
and wicked thing to keep back from merit its 
due; and [ do not know more miserable beings 
than those who, instead of feeling themselves 
elevated and made happy by another’s excel- 
lence, and having a blessed consciousness of be- 
longing to the same race with him, turn envious 
at his distinction, and feel as if the riches of his 
intellect made the poverty of theirs. 


Oh what a world is this, when what is comely 


Envenoms him that bears it! 


I owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Kean for the 
good which the little I have seen of him has done 
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my mind and heart. Would that what I could 
say might at all repay him. His genius in his 
calling has a right to our highest praise; nor 
does an ardent enthusiasm of what is great argue 
such an unhappy want of discrimination, as that 
measured and cold approval, which is bestowed 
alike upon men of mediocrity, and those of gifted 
minds. 








POETRY. 






WRITTEN IN SPRING, 


This gentle breath which eddies round my cheek— 





, | This respiration of the waking spring— 






How eloquently sweet it seems to speak 













Of hope and joy to every living thing! 
To every ?—No, it speaks not thus to all 

Alike of hope ; where misery gnaws the heart, 
Her gentle breathings on the senses fall 

Like hateful thoughts that make the memory start. 
The soul grows selfish where enjoyment flies, 

And, loathing, curses what it cannot taste; 
This glorious sun, and yon blue blessed skies, 

And this green earth, but tell him of the past; 
The frightful past—that other name for death— 
| That, when recall’d, like mocking spectres come; 
4 In forms of life, without the living breath, 
Like things that speak, yet organless and dumb! 
For all that seems in this fair world to live, 
















1 To live to man, must catch the quick’ning ray 
’ From man’s free soul; and they but freely give 
Back unto him the life he gave; for they 
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Are dead to him who lives not unto them. 
But unto him—whose happy soul reposes 
In love’s sweet dream—how exquisite a gem 
Seems every dewdrop on these budding roses! 
The humblest plant that sprouts beneath his feet, 
The ragged brier, nay e’en the common grass, 
Within that soul a kindred image meet, 
As if reflected from an answering glass. 
And how they seem by sympathy to lend 
Their youthful freshness to each rising thought, 
As if the mind had just begun to send 
Her faculties abroad, uncurb’d, untaught, 
From all in nature beautiful and fair | 
To build her splendid fabrics, while the heart, 
Itself deluding, seems by magic rare 
To give a substance to each airy part. 
Sweet age of first impressions! free and light! 
When all the senses, like triumphal ports, 
Did let into the soul, by day, by night, 
The gorgeous pageants pouring from the courts 
Of Nature’s vast dominions!—substance then 


To the heart’s faith; but now that youth’s bright dawn 


No longer shines, they flit like shadowy men 
That walk on ceilings ;—for the light is gone! 
Yet no—not gone; for unto him that loves, 
The heart is youthful and the faith is strong; 
And be it love, or be it youth, that moves 
The soul to joy, that light will live as long. 
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And, oh, how blest this kind reacting law! 
That the young heart, with Nature’s beauties glowing, 
Should need, in all it felt, in all it saw, 
Another heart to share its overflowing ; 
While he that feels the pure expansive power 
Of joyous love, must pour his feelings forth 
On every tree, and herb, and fragrant flower, 
And all that grows upon the beauteous earth. 


To EK **** 


T heard the Nightingale complain, 
While sadder grew the solemn eve: 

Oh wherefore poured she here her strain? 
At me why seem’d she thus to grieve? 


I ne’er the sharpened arrow sent 
To wound her rustling wing in air; 
I ne’er through rushy dingle went 
Her low laid nest to rob or scare. 


Now hark! she mounts aloft so high 

Her mournful voice grows faint, and faint; , 
I fear some'spirit in the sky 

May hear her wild, accusing plaint! 
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Then wo to him that harm’d the bird! 
Henceforth no prosperous days he’ll know; 

Disease shall smite his flock and herd:— 
E’en now I hear them bleat and low! 


Freshets shall overthrow his mills, 

And blighting frosts destroy his corn; 
And, oh, the worst of human ills— 

His love shall be repaid with scorn! 


No, ’twas not I:—some distant hind 
Has done the rueful wrong; and she 
But hovers o’er my cot to find 
A heart attuned to sympathy. 


Thus, Lady, in thy burdened heart 
Corroding lives some wound unseen, 

Thou wouldst not to the youth impart 
Who is the guilty cause, I ween. 


Then welcome to thy hermit friend 
Though half disguised the converse mild, 
That to thyself relief may lend, 
But leave him of thy thought beguil’d. 


How glad by that same lattice side, 
Where late I heard sad Philomel, 

With thee I’d lean, and hear thee chide, 
Nor ask what you’d not wish to tell. 
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